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rchitects have been chosen to 
design the two major buildings 
planned for Concordia’s downtown 
campus. They are Kuwabara Payne 
McKenna Blumberg Architects / 
Fichten Soiferman Architectes in 
joint venture, in collaboration with 
Stéphane Tremblay / Daniel Arbour 
& Associés. 
Their concept is just the begin- 
ning of the architectural process; it 
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is expected that many refinements 
and changes will be made before 
construction begins. 

The architects conceive of the 
project as an integrated one, but 
with each building having its own 
character. 

The two large buildings will 
sweep along either side of Guy St., 
each with a dramatic copper cha- 
peau on the top. The effect will be 
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A map and three views of the winning design for Le Quartier Concordia 


The winning design for Le Quartier Concordia 


to transform a city block that has 
been distinguished until now only 
by long lines of people waiting for 
the bus. There will probably be 
gateways at either end of this block 
to identify Concordia’s urban cam- 
pus, and there will be an elongated 
canopy on Guy St. for bus users. 
The John Molson School of Busi- 
ness is seen as a “a secretariat-type 
building, sleek and corporate in 


character,” while the building hous- 
ing Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence and the visual arts is seen as “a 
more dynamic vertical form,” with 
atria, or open areas, that connect 
departments and provide a variety 
of elevations. 

A tunnel just south of de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. will connect the two 
new buildings. Another tunnel will 
run under Mackay St. about halfway 


between de Maisonneuve and St. 
Catherine St. to connect the new 
engineering/fine arts building to the 
existing J.W. McConnell library 
complex. A tunnel now connects 
the Hall and McConnell buildings. 


For more on plans for the 
SGW campus, see pages 6, 


7 and 8. 








Researchers are out to prove ethics is good business 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Re should not be amoral, 
concerned only with the bottom 
line. In the new era of globalization, 
business ethics is more important 
than ever, according to Professor 
Fred Bird. 

The veteran ethicist, based in Con- 
cordia’s Religion Department, is at 
the head of a multidisciplinary, mul- 
ticultural network of more than two 
dozen scholars who are examining 
the behaviour of companies of all 
sizes around the world, particularly 
among companies operating in 
developing countries, or in poor 
regions of developed countries. 

They want to know everything — 
how they treat their employees, 
from the state of the washrooms to 
their salaries and benefits; how they 
regard cultural difference; how they 
react to corruption; how they treat 
the land, air and water; what train- 
ing and technology transfer they 
leave behind them, if any. 

Their study is called Managing 
International Businesses in Develop- 
ing Areas. It is funded by a relatively 
modest SSHRC strategic grant, and 
includes scholars from Concordia 
and McGill, as well as from Santa 
Clara University (California), Con- 
cordia College (Minnesota), Baldwin 
Wallace College (Ohio), the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch (South Africa) 


and INSAE (Costa Rica), Putra Uni- 
versity, (Malaysia), the University of 
Ghana, Makerere University (Ugan- 
da), the North-South Institute in 
Ottawa, the University of Hanover, 
and the Prince of Wales Business 
Leaders Forum in the U.K. 

Most of the 18 senior participants 
got together at Concordia for three 
days in December to compare their 
findings so far. The titles alone show 
how far-reaching this work can be. It 
ranges from the general — “Interna- 
tional Corporate Codes of Conduct” 
— to the specific — “Environmental 
Policy of a-Pulp and Paper Mill in 
Mexico” and “Options Facing Talis- 
man in Sudan and Shell in Nigeria.” 

The project builds on studies Bird 
has done with Manny Velasquez, of 
Santa Clara University, in California, 
who, some 25 years ago, wrote a 
best-selling book on business ethics 
that is now in its fifth edition. 

Since those days, Bird said with a 
laugh, business ethics has become 
“an industry.” Pressure is building 
from citizens worried about the ero- 
sion of national boundaries, the 
build-up of corporate clout, and the 
threat of environmental breakdown, 
and sensitive capitalists — some of 
them, at any rate — are responding. 

The scholars involved in this study 
are not knocking capitalism per se. 
Indeed, as Bird says, a successful 
business is often of great benefit to a 


deprived region. 

“We're talking about global 
responsibility, but we’re putting a 
sharp focus on poverty,” Bird said at 
the research workshop. “And we’re 
not interested in evaluating compa- 
nies’ ethics as much as learning from 
their behaviour, good and bad.” 





They must build a matrix, or 
framework, for this massive under- 
taking, so that disparate studies in 
various parts of the world can be 
compared and contrasted in a coher- 
ent way. However, Bird wants the 
study to be engaging, even inspiring, 
and he is encouraging his researchers 


to develop a strong narrative sense. 
The project is expected to produce 
a volume of instructional case stud- 
ies, a volume of scholarly essays, a 
work meant for the public, a number 
of doctoral and Master's theses, and a 
number of conference presentations. 
See also CEO, page 2. 


LINDA RUTENBERG 


MBA Case Competition: 20 years of mind games 


Raymond Najm, Karine Wei and Megan Pickering, above, make up the organizing committee of the 2001 Concordia University 
MBA International Case Competition. The three students worked feverishly all last term toward this week's games, now in 
progress at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. More about the Case Competition in the next issue of CTR. 


Students become stockbrokers with Kenneth Woods donation 


Ae? of aspiring investors in 
the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness have some real money to work 
with, thanks to a generous donation 
from a successful alumnus. 

The Kenneth Woods Portfolio 
Management Program was developed 
by Woods, a Vancouver business- 
man, and Finance Professor Abra- 
ham Brodt, who will run the 
program. Right now, the program is 
extracurricular, but within five years, 
Brodt expects that it will be part of 
the curriculum. 

The undergraduate students are 
handpicked for the venture, and 
commit themselves to it for two 
years, with the first-year students 
watching and assisting the second- 





Seen here, left to right, are Ken Woods, 
Dr. Winnifred Potter, wife of the late 
Calvin Potter, Dean Mohsen Anvari and 
Professor Abraham Brodt. 


year students. 
While the students make the 


CEO wins loyalty 
with free soap 


Corporate leadership takes strange forms 


“TD hands” is a political 
science term that refers to 
corruption, but Terri Lituchy gave it 
a literal application when she inter- 
viewed a Japanese woman about her 
little factory in rural China. 

Lituchy is a young management 
professor in Concordia’s John Mol- 
son School of Business. She’s been 
on leave for the past year, officially 
at the California Polytechnical Uni- 
versity, but in fact, doing research 
on business sites in Japan, China 
and Mexico. She has been looking 
at a range of Japanese firms, from 
the multinational Toyota down to a 
small textile operation, Neue Asso- 
ciates, run by Mrs. Yoko Fujita. 

Mrs. Fujita found that the sam- 
ples of toys and clothing made in 
her rural Chinese factory were 
filthy, and on her next visit, she 
asked why. She was told that the 
workers had no soap in their wash- 
room, or even in their homes, and 
hadn’t been told to start work with 
clean hands. 

She had a truckload of soap deliv- 
ered to the factory, and the workers 
were thrilled. Now, on her twice- 
monthly visits from Tokyo, she 
brings medicine, fruit and vegeta- 
bles to give to the workers. 

Mrs. Fujita was obviously a 
favourite interview, but when 
Lituchy finished her presentation, 
one of her fellow researchers 
remarked tartly that “this woman 
sounds more like an NGO than a 
CEO.” Why hadn’t she written a 
clean-hands clause into her contract 
with the workers? 

Lituchy, who knows how 
deprived Chinese workers can be, 
simply said that the owner had 
done what she had to do to keep 
her factory viable, and she won her 
workers’ loyalty into the bargain. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
Lituchy found that Toyota, the 


international auto manufacturer, 
views itself as a good corporate citi- 
zen, but in practice, this extends 
only to donating to annual local fes- 
tivals in Japan. 

When she asked about their cor- 
porate giving in other countries, 
Toyota executives could only name 
two well-established cultural con- 
cerns, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and a British museum. As 
for cultural sensitivity, relations 
between Japanese executives and 
workers in the car giant’s Mexican 
plant are described as poor. 

In general, however, Lituchy has 
found that high-tech businesses in 
developing regions tend to be clean- 
er, safer and treat their employees in 
a more enlightened way. Low-tech 
factories that process textiles and 
easy-to-assemble components are 
the ones that bear close watching, 
including some Lituchy knows of 
where the doors are locked to keep 
stragglers out — and workers in. 

— Barbara Black 


investment decisions, they must 
adhere to guidelines set by a client 
committee to ensure that they cover 
a variety of industries and investment 
instruments. 

They meet twice a week each 
term, and report to the client com- 
mittee every two months. Each stu- 
dent has at least three mentors, with 
whom they meet at least once a 
month. 

The committee comprises seven 
senior professionals, including the 
chief investment officers of Bimcor 
Inc. and CN Investments. The stu- 
dents’ mentors include experienced 
investment analysts, portfolio man- 
agers and economists at Caisse de 
Depot, CIBC World Markets, Formu- 


la Growth, Goodman and Company, 
Jarislowsky Fraser, Nesbitt Burns, 
Scotia Capital, Standard Life and 
TAL. 

Any profits made by the invest- 
ments will be reinvested, and the 
students’ performance will be mea- 
sured against the performance of a 
combination of industry indexes, 
such as the TSE 300 and Standard & 
Poor's 500. 

In addition, each student gets two 
work terms as part of the program. 
Professor Brodt explained, “The first 
is likely to be in Toronto, with insti- 
tutions on the sell side, and the sec- 
ond in Montreal, with institutions on 
the buy side.” The first jobs were at 
Goodman and Co., Nesbitt Burns, 


Scotia Capital Markets, Caisse de 
Depot, P & C Holdings, and Stan- 
dard Life. 

Dean Mohsen Anvari was delight- 
ed with the innovative project. “It 
will give our business students first- 
hand experience of the intricacies of 
portfolio management,” he said. 
“They will graduate with practical 
experience and mentoring from key 
business leaders.” 

Similar programs already exist at 
several other universities. Woods, a 
1975 MBA graduate of Concordia, 
has dedicated the program here to a 
former professor and mentor, Dr. 
Calvin Potter, who died last year. 
Graduating students will be referred 
to as Calvin Potter Fellows. 


Hellenic Studies to be 
expanded at Concordia 


lecture series, a summer course 

in Greece, a full academic pro- 
gram, an inter-university centre — 
members of Montreal’s Greek com- 
munity have ambitious dreams for 
Hellenic studies. 

The lecture series is a reality, 
thanks in part to Communication 
Studies Professor Nikos Metallinos, 
who has worked for many years to 
promote Greek language and cul- 
ture at the university. Last Septem- 
ber he was named co-ordinator of 
the Hellenic Studies Unit in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Science by Dean 
Martin Singer. 

The lectures have been financed 
through a $10,000 donation from 
Paul Kefalas, president and CEO of 
ABB, an engineering and manufac- 
turing firm. 

The series begins with a talk on 
January 30, when Professor Thanasis 
Maskaleris, Director of the Center 
for Modern Greek Studies at San 
Francisco State University, discusses 
the development of Neohellenic lit- 
erature and arts. The lecture is timed 
to coincide with the celebration of 


Submissions invited 
from creative students for 


Art Matters 


A student-run, university-supported festival 
March 5 to 16 - both campuses 


Visual, performance — anything goes! 


Final project outlines and budget 
requests are due January 15. 


For more information, contact Michael Golden, 
848-7457, artmattersconcordia@yahoo.com. 
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Greek Literature and Arts Day. 

Two more lectures are planned: 

Friday, April 6: The Role of Byzan- 
tine Studies in the Development of Hel- 
lenic Studies Programs in North 
America, given by Speros Vryonis, 
Director of the Center for the Study 
of Hellenism, Rancho Cordova, Cal- 
ifornia 

Friday, May 25: Greek Archaeolo- 
gy: Modern Discoveries and Studies, 
John M. Fossey, Professor Classical 
Studies and Art History, Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts 

The idea for a three-credit summer 
school in Greece has been broached 
by Nicholas Katalifos, a Concordia 
alumnus and elementary school vice- 
principal with a lively interest in pro- 
moting Greek culture. He and a 
group of corporate friends have 
established the Hellenic Academic 
Foundation, and through it, they are 
supporting projects at CEGEPs and 
universities in Montreal. 

They are organizing a summer 
course in Greece that will include 
the study of 20th-century Greek lit- 
erature, tours of the major archeo- 


logical sites, air fare and accommo- 
dation, for under $2,500. 

Katalifos said that the Foundation 
is especially eager to work with 
Concordia because it has many 
Greek-Canadian students — he esti- 
mates 1,500 — and has a proven 
record of community initiatives. 

Concordia currently offers an 
Interdisciplinary Cluster in Hellenic 
Studies. The Department of Classics, 
Modern Languages and Linguistics 
(CMLL) offers, as well as a full 
degree program in Classics, courses 
in Greek history, poetry, myths and 
drama, and the ancient Greek lan- 
guage, introductory modern Greek 
and this year, for the first time, 
Greek for native speakers. Efforts are 
now being made to bolster course 
offerings in modern Greek. 

McGill University and the Univer- 
sité de Montréal also offer courses in 
Greek. Academic administrators there 
and at Concordia are working togeth- 
er to rationalize and develop an inter- 
university centre and program that 
will interest not only students of 
Greek origin, but others, as well. 


Hellenic Studies Unit — Lecture Series 2001 


Thanasis Maskaleris 


Director of the Center for Modern Greek Studies, 
San Francisco State University 


Neohellenic 
Literature and Arts 


January 30, 7 p.m. 
Room 767 
Henry F. Hall Building, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
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Teamwork is the Key to 
harmony in space: James Kass 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


pace missions are key to main- 
taining world peace, according 
to James Kass. 

Kass is a physicist, adjunct profes- 
sor in Concordia’s Department of 
Applied Human Sciences (AHSC) 
and a consultant to the European 
Space Agency. He gave a lecture in 
AHSC on January 4 about his work 
and its prospects for the future. 

He said he was pleased that the 
European Space Agency had been 
able to bring countries together to 
work on space projects, and called 
it a good investment for peace. In 


fact, he said, international co-opera- 


tion has become a necessity, 
because no one nation can afford to 
go it alone. 

The end of the Cold War also 
marked the end of the “lone hero” 
in space, and Kass wants to see this 
reflected in the selection criteria for 
astronauts. Astronauts have always 
been expected to be aggressive, 
extroverted and strong-willed. 
There’s a dawning realization that 


Sciences. 


simulation ever achieved, and Con- 
cordia was the only Canadian uni- 
versity involved. 

During the 240 days of the pro- 
ject, three four-person crews from 
five countries spent time in the sim- 
ulator. The Kasses gave each crew 
questionnaires and interviews before 
and after they went in. They asked 


“In the old days, they built cathedrals. Now, 
they build space stations.” — James Kass 


they should also be able to work in 
a team, emotionally stable, empa- 
thetic, and motivated. 

To Kass, the space station is the 
ultimate human construction. “In 
the old days,” he said, “they built 
cathedrals. Now, they build space 
stations.” However, while our space 
technology is highly sophisticated, 
the human factor has been sadly 
neglected. 

That’s where teamwork helps, 
both among countries and among 
individuals. But while international 
collaboration has advantages, Kass 
said, “organizationally, it’s a night- 
mare.” 

Humour is a crucial index of cul- 
tural understanding, he added. “You 
do have a problem when you mix 
cultures together. You can learn the 
language of the other, but you don’t 
always understand their jokes.” 

There are observable effects of 
crew incompatibility — weight loss, 
more errors and poorer communi- 
cation — and the Russians, with 
their experience in long-term 
human space flight, have supplied 
invaluable data. However, the Rus- 
sians are like casting agents; they 
concentrate on putting together 
compatible teams, not in teaching 
team members how to become com- 
patible. That’s where James and 
Raye Kass come in. 

Kass and his sister Raye, an AHSC 
professor, participated in the 1999 
Simulation of Flight of International 
Crew on Space Station (SFINCSS) 
project in Moscow’s Institute for 
Biomedical Problems. The 240-day 
project was the longest space flight 





each group to meet every two weeks 
for “team talk sessions,” which had a 
specific focus and were aimed at 
problem-solving. A mass debriefing 
session for each group was held after 
their exit from the simulator. 

These sessions were unusual for 
the crews, because they didn’t have 
any reason to talk to one another 
except as part of the Kass project. 
They grew to appreciate the talks. 
In fact, had it not been for the 
group meetings called for in the 
Kasses’ study, one of the crew com- 
manders would never have been 
aware of his crew members’ con- 
cerns. 

The SFINCSS project suffered its 
share of problems. A fistfight took 


Raye and James Kass are professors in Concordia’s Department of Applied Human 
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place at a New Year's party last year, 
and a Canadian female crew mem- 
ber accused a Russian crew member 
of sexual harassment. The incidents 
made their way into the internation- 
al press. 

The Kasses said afterwards that 
they had only been given time to 
give a “team-building” rather than 
“team-training” session, and traced a 
lot of the problems to cultural mis- 
understanding. “Nothing that hap- 
pened surprised me,” Raye said. “It 
just reconfirmed the importance of 
collaborative work.” 

The crew talked eagerly about 
their experiences, and some of the 
follow-up interviews lasted four to 
five hours. A degree of trust was 
established, and James Kass said 
that this differed from the approach 
of other scientists on the project, 
who tended to collect data for their 
own purposes, resolutely avoiding 
offering feedback and criticism. 

“They were afraid that if we helped 
the crew get along with each other, 
we would be using interventionist 
steps that would ruin their data.” 

The Kass’s data on human factors 
will be used in decision-making sur- 
rounding the new International Space 
Station. 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Department of Religion 


Magic, 


Vision 


and Action 


A Talk by Starhawk 


7:30 tonight 


Samuel Bronfman Building, 
1590 Docteur-Penfield 


Starhawk is a feminist and peace activist with 
more than 25 years in the Goddess Movement. 
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"NEWS 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/z pop up in the media 
more often than you might think! 


Loren Lerner, chair of the Art History Department, was quoted in a 
front-page Gazette article last week, denouncing remarks made by lan 
Lumsden, of the Beaverbrook Art Gallery in Fredericton to the effect 
that Nazi looting during the war may have saved valuable artworks for 
posterity. Lerner said that human life always takes precedence over art. 
Lumsden has since said that his words were taken out of context and 
has apologized. 


Don Terry and Jean-Claude Bustros, both in the Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema, were quoted in an article about online films that 
made its way via Canadian Press into many papers across Canada. 
“The most difficult thing that independent filmmakers face is distribu- 
tion,” Terry said. “The Internet as a way of getting your film out there is 
going to be a fantastic mechanism.” Bustros said that online films have 
a pioneering feel because they're shot and shown quickly — “It's film- 
making as a chronicle of everyday life” — and its urgency will eventual- 
ly affect mainstream movies. 


Katherine Bosnitch, who was profiled in last June’s “Great Grads” 
issue of CTR, got two full colour pages to herself in a recent National 
Post about her MA thesis in Art History. It was on the extraordinary 
graphic design of Eaton’s advertisers in the 1950s, 60s and 70s. The Post 
article was written by 1999 Journalism Diploma grad Bradford Mackay. 


Geoff Selig (IITS) was interviewed on CBC Radio’s Daybreak about 
new technology. 


Lillian Robinson, principal of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, was 
profiled on December 30 in the Gazette. With 40 years’ experience in 
protest movements, she is focusing her women’s studies students on 
the work yet to be done, including women workers in the Third World 
and women’s agencies here at home. 


Dans I‘ombre de Maggie is the French translation of Jackrabbit Moon, 
the novel by Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos (Journalism). It got an excel- 
lent short review in Le Soleil on November 25. “L'intrigue est constru- 
ite autour d'un univers obsédant ow les émotions sont continuellement 
sollicitées,” the reviewer said. “Un premier grand roman tout en sensi- 
bilité et en profondeur.” 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) told the Gazette's Stephanie Whit- 
taker that so-called casual Fridays are not exactly democratic. For exam- 
ple, senior management tend to wear $300 Dockers and keep a suit in 
their office for serious business deals. In another Gazette article, he 
called a 24-hour stress hotline for City of Montreal employees “putting 
a Band Aid on a tumour.” 


Journalism student Alison Blackduck has already had several articles 
printed on the op-ed page of the Toronto Star, Canada’s biggest news- 
paper. A Dogrib from the Northwest Territories, she wrote about last 
summer's demonstrations in Burnt Church, N.B., in which she partici- 
pated. She has written about the growing leadership role played by abo- 
riginal women, and her most recent piece explained why she didn’t 
vote in the federal election. 


Evelyn Rodinos (Counselling and Development) was interviewed for a 
Gazette article about self-mutilation that made its way into a number of 
Southam newspapers across the country. She estimates that she has 
seen about 11 self-injurers, nearly all of them women, in 11 years of prac- 
tice. “It sounds bizarre,” she said, “but self-mutilation is a coping strate- 
gy. People who do it are trying to feel better — or to feel anything.” 


Danielle Morin, Associate Dean of Commerce and Administration, was 
interviewed by Paris Mansouri for the television program CityMag on 
Channel 9 about women in business and their admission to private 
clubs. 


Clarence S. Bayne (Decision Sciences/MIS/DIA/DSA) was quoted by 
the Gazette in an article on a report on trends in private versus public 
spending on health care, and warned against using the rise of private 
care as an excuse to reduce government funding. He was also on 
CBC's Daybreak on January 3, talking about comparisons in the cost of 
living between Quebec and the other provinces. While our income 
taxes are higher, he pointed out, we have cheaper day care and hous- 
ing than many places elsewhere in Canada. 


Eliza Griffiths (BFA 91) was given star treatment by an Edmonton 
newspaper when a solo show of her paintings opened at the Douglas 
Udell Gallery there. Griffiths, who also teaches at the University of 
Ottawa, was the only woman named by Saturday Night magazine 
recently as one of the “new Group of Seven.” 


Jeffrey Moore (Etudes francaises) has achieved international success 
with his novel about ethnically eclectic Montreal, Prisoner in a Red-Rose 
Chain. \t was greeted with enthusiasm in New Delhi, won the Common- 
wealth Best First Book Prize, is being translated into Portuguese for 
Brazilians, and has interested a number of Hollywood producers. Carole 
Beaulieu, writing in L’Actualité in October, said it's a great example of 
the rich but fragile character of Montreal — which could be threatened 
by the Quebec government's estates-general on language. 





Gh Memarian 


Martin Daviault 


T" Faculty of Commerce and Administration has expressed its 
sadness at the death of Martin Daviault, a 42-year-old student in 
the Master's in Business Administration program, after a courageous 
battle with cancer. 

Our sympathies are extended to his wife Julie Gauthier, his children 
Mathieu and Simon, and the rest of the family. Donations in his mem- 
ory may be sent to the Canadian Cancer Society. 


Edward McCullough 


H* many Concordia friends were saddened to hear of the death 
on Christmas Day of Professor Emeritus Edward Eastman 
McCullough, who was chair of the History Department of Sir George 


Williams University during the 1960s. He died in hospital in St. 
Catharines, Ont., after a series of strokes. 

Professor Frank Chalk said in a message to his colleagues, “Many of 
us will recall Ed’s visit to Montreal on the occasion of the publication 
of his book on the origins of World War | and his pleasure in continu- 
ing to work for the cause of world federalism. I will miss him.” 

Dr. McCullough’s wife Beryl predeceased him by several years. Our 
sympathies are extended to their children, Kathleen Cunningham, of 
Mississauga, and Kenneth McCullough, of Dollard-des-Ormeaux, and 
their families. 


ANDREW DOBROWOLSKYJ 





CSME Gold Medal 


The Canadian Society for Mechanical Engineers Gold Medal for 2000 has been awarded to Micheline Ammar and Evgeni Kiriy, seen 
above, who graduated last June. The medals for outstanding academic achievement were presented at the Mechanical Engineering 
Department's holiday party, presided over by the department chair, Professor Rama Bhat, who is vice-president of the CSME, Quebec 
Section. 





Ronald Frank Garbacz 


M” people in the Concordia community have expressed shock 
and sadness at the sudden death on New Year's Eve of Ron Gar- 
bacz, who retired from Distribution Services last fall. He was only 55. 

Ron is survived by his father, Frank, and his two children, Brian and 
Karen. The funeral was held at Resurrection of Our Lord Church, in 
Lachine. 


Appointment 
Jean-Pierre Labelle joins Concordia 


rica Besso, Director of Research 
Services, has announced that 
Jean-Pierre Labelle has been hired as 
the new Technology Transfer Officer. 
This position, made possible by an 
Intellectual Property Management 
grant from NSERC, had been vacant 
since September 25 following the 
departure of Alain Aubertin. 
The principal responsibilities of 
the Tech Transfer Officer are to 


cordia researchers and inventors, 
potential industrial partners and liai- 
son staff in the Faculties; administer 
the Concordia patent portfolio; iden- 
tify potential industrial licensees; and 
negotiate license agreements. 
Jean-Pierre has a Bachelor's degree 
in geology from UQAM and a Mas- 
ter’s degree in project management 
from the Université du Québec a 
Trois-Riviéres. He worked for several 


exploration sector before joining the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) in 1992, 
where he was, most recently, a senior 
program officer in the Research Part- 
nerships program. 

Welcome to Concordia, Jean-Pierre. 
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New restaurant near Loyola recommended maintain communication with Con- years in the private mining and Concordia’s Thursday Report 
: community 
of iversity. It is published 
Restaurant La Brise, formerly Hotels. sane aiolees iste ad 
Cantor’s Deli, at 7345 Sher- He is apparently launching a on a bi-weekly basis by the 
brooke St. W., is worth a look for table d’héte menu in February BECOME A PANELIST ON THE io shizoni oy ran painlagi 
those looking for a place to eat __ ranging from $11 to $17. He also 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W,, 
near the Loyola Campus. does private parties and catering. STU DENT HEARING BOARD! Montréal, Québec H3G 1M8 
I had an extraordinary lunch La Brise is already popular _ Cl ane-4082 
here. I back for din- with duri day, : ; 
there. When] went hack, for dip... wilh stnclenes during the. dy, ut The Student Hearing Board hears complaints ser Bi al deen 
ner, the rack of lamb was tastier 1 hope more people will go at = : 
than the $40 racks of lamb I've _ night, because it’s a really good against students who have been char ged with Material en in the newspaper 
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‘Co-operating 
teachers’ are thanked 
by TESL Centre 


O: December 8, the TESL Cen- 
tre (Teaching English as a Sec- 
ond Language) held a reception for 
the “co-operating teachers” of Que- 
bec’s primary and secondary schools 
to thank them for having accepted 
TESL’s student teachers into their 
own classrooms. 

This relationship between the uni- 
versity and the school boards com- 
prises a major component in the 
professional training of these young 
teachers, and reflects the importance 
that the Quebec Ministry of Educa- 
tion places on the co-operation 
between university and school. 

Dean of Arts and Science Martin 
Singer told the visitors about the 
growth of the Faculty and the way 
that new professors are transforming 
Concordia. In fact, he challenged the 
student teachers present to consider 
becoming faculty members. 

Bill Curran, Director of Concor- 
dia’s Libraries, extended library priv- 
ileges to the co-operating teachers in 
recognition of their roles as associ- 
ates of the university. 

One of the teachers at the recep- 
tion was Cathy MacDonald, who, 
while on loan to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, ran a workshop enlarging on 
the Ministry’s new competency- 
based program for ESL. 

Representing the TESL Centre 


were Patsy M. Lightbown, Acting 
Director, Joanna White, Director of 
Undergraduate Programs, and sever- 
al other full- and part-time teacher 
trainers. 

Roland Poisson, the doyen of co- 
operating teachers, was presented 
with a piece of Concordia’s 25th- 
anniversary memorabilia to com- 
memorate his own more than 25 
years of service in training young 
ESL teachers. He will retire at the 
end of this year. 

Other co-operating teachers who 
attended the party included Louise 
Triggs, Anna Synnett, Bo Plesa, 
Michael Lieberman, Sonia Gignac, 
Premela Pearson and Elizabeth Doss, 
Fred Cardinal, Rosemary Reader, 
Pierre Tremblay, and Ilena Ciricillo, 
as well as many of the current crop of 
approximately 80 student teachers. 

Throughout its 26 years, the TESL 
Centre has provided thousands of 
specialist ESL teachers for Quebec's 
primary and secondary schools, as 
well as its private schools and 
CEGEPs. The Bachelor of Education 
(TESL) enjoys a fine reputation for 
the quality of its graduates, who are 
currently teaching in all of Canada’s 
provinces and territories as well as 
throughout the world. 

— Barbara Barclay, Co-ordinator, 
Undergraduate Program, TESL Centre 


Some teach here, other 
TESL grads pack their bags 


WwW the increasing mobility of 
the world’s population and the 
political instability of certain regions 
that leads to migration, there will be a 
continuing demand for ESL teachers. 

Patricia Harries finished her 
degree while in her fifties, and then 
taught in Turkey, Sudan (during the 
famine), China, Macao, and Vietnam 
before returning home to Montreal. 

Shirley Ascroft is teaching in a 
school and a university in the Czech 
Republic. David Johnston is teaching 
in Saudi Arabia. Sandra Hoyeck has 
been teaching in the United Arab 
Republic. 

Asia has attracted many Concordia 
graduates. Claire Lauzon and Elie 
Haddad are in Korea, Mary Finnegan 
in China, Robert Davies and Francois 
Hébert in Thailand, Robb Armstrong 
in Australia, Chris Casas in Taiwan, 
and Gerard Lévesque in Japan. 

Some graduates have gone to teach 
in the countries of their heritage. 
Stavroula Perperidis has gone to 
Greece, James Que to China, Carolyn 
Marriot is teaching in her father’s old 
school in Staffordshire, England, 
Sean Earl is teaching in Dublin, and 
Isobel Cunningham in Poland. 

Some graduates find jobs in the 
United States. Several who have gone 
as far south as North Carolina include 
Serge and Suzanne Desnoyers, Marcin 
Wawtrciniak, Anna lermieri, Craig 


Shrum and Cynthia Thomas. 
Florida is also experiencing a 


_shortage of ESL (English-second-lan- 


guage) teachers, as Cristina luradori 
was quick to discover, and Nisreen 
Barakett is also teaching in the U.S. 
Other TESL graduates have gone to 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Chile, 
Venezuela, Argentina and Brazil. 

— Barbara Barclay 
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Oscar Peterson delivers 


Delayed donation received, jazz scholarship awarded 


BY JOHN JORDAN 


oncordia University’s Depart- 

ment of Music has finally 
received a gift from jazz pianist 
Oscar Peterson that was lost by the 
courier service. 

The $40,000, 24-track Otari 
Radar digital recorder was a gener- 
ous donation from Peterson for the 
use of students, and was much 
anticipated. It was sent from Peter- 
son’s home in Mississauga on Octo- 
ber 2, but got lost in transit while 
being shipped by Federal Express. 

Peterson quickly took it upon 
himself to remedy the situation 
when, after several conversations 
with FedEx, it became apparent that 
the equipment was most likely lost 
for good. 

“It’s not just a lost package, it’s a 
personal embarrassment and an 
inconvenience to me,” he told the 
Montreal Gazette October 21. “I’m 
going to take care of this one way or 


the other.” 


Peterson contacted his own insur- 
ance company to replace the 
recorder and further pursue the 
matter with the couriers. 

The Otari Radar will share its new 
residence in the concert hall record- 
ing studio alongside another dona- 
tion from Canada’s living legend of 
jazz. 

Shortly after the inauguration of 
the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall in 
October 1999, Peterson donated a 
Tascam TMD-8000 digital audio 
mixing console to the Department 
of Music. Both the console and the 
recorder had been part of Peterson’s 
home recording studio. They will be 
used by Music students to produce 
high-quality digital recordings of 
their performances in the hall. 

One student in particular was a 
beneficiary of Peterson’s generosity 
to Concordia. On December 12, the 
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Scholarship winner David Jolin. 


Faculty of Fine Arts presented the 
first Dr. Oscar Peterson Jazz Schol- 


This is the interior of the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, not the photo we published in CTR’s December 7 issue. Our apologies for 


the error. 








Above: Oscar Peterson, when attending 
ceremonies in his honour in 1999. 


arship to David Jolin, a saxophonist 
and second-year Music student. 

The $2,000 award, which was 
established in honour of Peterson's 
75th birthday by Verve Music 
Group Canada, was presented dur- 
ing a Jazz Improvisation I concert 
directed by Professor Rémi Bolduc. 
The scholarship will continue to be 
awarded annually to a student of 
the Jazz Performance program 
whose commitment and spirit 
towards music reflect the values 
exemplified by Dr. Peterson. 

2000 was a busy year for the 
active performer and composer, 
who celebrated his 75th birthday in 
August. 

He unveiled his Trail of Dreams 
Suite, a celebration of the Trans- 
Canada Trail, in an April concert in 
Toronto featuring his quartet and a 
chamber orchestra. 

The National Library of Canada 
in Ottawa opened its exhibit Oscar 
Peterson: A Jazz Sensation on Canada 
Day; it will be on display until Sep- 
tember 2001. 

Also in July, Dr. Peterson became 
the first Canadian to be the recipi- 
ent of the International Music 
Council UNESCO Prize, an award 
acknowledging a musician who has 
contributed to the development and 
enrichment of music and has served 
peace and understanding around 
the world. 


John Jordan is in charge of promotions 
for the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 
on Concordia’s west-end campus. For 
listings of events at the Concert Hall, 
please consult the Back Page. 
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he runners-up... 


SAUCIER AND PERROTTE / NFOE ARCHITECTES 


This submission emphasizes transparency and accessibility. The 
architects envision “a raised interior garden in the arts-engineering 
building. Positioned parallel to student activities, the garden as well as 
the commercial and exhibition spaces are open to the public.” 

This “folded garden,” as it is called, is a gathering space “defined by 
a surface translucent by day, luminous at night, that folds around the 
auditorium, the foyer and the garden in a ribbon-like fashion.” 

In this design, the visual arts building is on a mezzanine parallel to and 
accessible from St. Catherine St. The studios are in a “prism-like 
volume” which is visible from Guy St. 

The commerce building across Guy St. emphasizes “prestige and 
sobriety,” while creating a subtle play of reflections and transparencies 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE DOWNIC 





with its partner building across the street. 














This submission pays much attention to the natural 
environment. These designers put the engineering 
and computer science building on St. Catherine St 


height atrium. 

The visual arts pavilion would be between 
engineering and the present GM buildings, 
“framing with them an outdoor room along Guy 
St.” A glassed-in set of bridges would connect the 
GM and VA buildings at eight levels. The designers 
plan to bring engineers and artists together through 
a series of exhibition spaces. 

The most innovative feature would be “a 
sculptural metal screen which pierces the 
engineering building from the shared lobby and 
rises 15 storeys to the roof, “allowing light to reach 


PROVENCHER ROY ET ASSOCIES ARCHITECTES 


It would have four-storey interior gardens and a full- 


MENKES SHOONER DAGENAIS / DUPUIS LE 
TOURNEUX / N.0O.M.A.D.E. ARCHITECTS 


This entry speaks lyrically of “the garden of administration, the 
promenade of the engineers and scaffold of the artists.” 

The engineering building would be “pierced by a suspended 
passageway above the interchange situated amongst four levels 
of contemporary gardens of surprising ambiance.” 

The design foresees a “Concordia Square,” also called “Parvis 
Concordia,” along St. Catherine St., which could be a changing 
gallery of work by Concordia artists. 

Bethune Square, at the corner of Guy and de Maisonneuve, 
would have “a dense planting of trees,” and there would be a 
“Concordia Media Wall” running north-south through the GM and 
engineering buildings, although the nature of this wall is unclear. 


strategic parts of the interior while blocking most of 
the solar gain and venting the heat at the top. In 
the winter, the flow reverses, with fresh air drawn 
from the roof through the wall, warming up on its 
way into the building.” 

The commerce building has two distinct masses 
linked by a 10-storey atrium. The south wing, facing 
St. Catherine, is transparent, forming the fourth 
wall of the “outdoor room” along Guy. The block is 
“set back from the lot line, and steps back further 
at the fifth floor behind a curtain of vegetation.” 

This proposal suggests widening the sidewalk 
along Guy between St. Catherine and de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. to reduce traffic speed, 
improve bus connections, increase safety for 
pedestrians, and create.a new public space. 





DAN HANGANU / FAUCHER AUBERTIN : 
BRODEUR GAUTHIER / LECLERC ET ASSOCIES 


These architects emphasize fluidity of space and flexibility of function. While 
admitting that the styles of the various existing downtown buildings are “as different 
as they could be,” they would try to build many links among the various elements of 
the SGW campus. They envision an arcade along Guy St., roof gardens and a 
sculpture area. 

They sound a note of caution about trying to make the new buildings speak to 
posterity, and suggest that instead, they should address the requirements of the 
programs being taught and the evolving, often experimental nature of the learning 
process. They were especially intrigued with the opportunities for synergy suggested 
by combining engineering and the visual arts in one building. 

They proposed that the recreation facilities being planned for the commerce 
building be situated on the roof rather than below ground, to take advantage of the 
great view. They also would promote research being done at Concordia, including 
the anti-seismic structures developed here by Dr. Avtar Pall and incorporated into the 
J.W. McConnell library complex. 
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Clockwise from upper right: 
the corner of Guy and 

St. Catherine Streets, map of 
Le Quartier Concordia, looking 
west on de Maisonneuve Bivd., 
and the corner of Mackay and 
St. Catherine Streets. 
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McKenna Blumberg } 


KPMB is a relatively young firm, based in 
Toronto. They are responsible for many 
public and private buildings built in the 
1990s, particularly in southern Ontario. 

These include the Joseph S. Stauffer 
Library at Queen’s University, the Walter 
Carsen Centre for the National Ballet of 
Canada, an expansion of Creed’s, the 
upscale women’s wear store on Bloor St. 
the headquarters of Alliance 
Communications, and two major 
buildings at the University of Toronto, 
Woodsworth College and the Fields 
Institute, a research facility for advanced 
mathematics. 

One of their first commissions was the 
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KPMB has designed a number of 
important buildings outside Toronto. 


headquarters of the Saatchi and Saatchi 
advertising agency; this interesting 
redevelopment of several historic 
buildings on King St. E is called King 
James Place. They also designed the 
stylish Design Exchange (D/X) around the 
former art deco Toronto Stock Exchange 
building. 





These include the premises of an 
advertising agency in New York City, 
Ammirati Puris Lintas, and the 
headquarters of the big toy company 
Hasbro, in Pawtucket, R.I. They are 
responsible for the new Kitchener (Ont.) 
city hall, and a women’s correctional 
facility in the Kitchener area. 


Jury for the Sir George Williams 
architectural design competition: 















Bram Freedman, Assistant Secretary-General and 


Richard de la Riva, architect, Affleck & de la Riva 
University Legal Counsel (chair) 


Nabil Esmail, Dean, Engineering and Computer 
André Leguerrier, architect; project co-ordinator and Science, Concordia University 


secretary (non-voting member) Kurt Forster, Director, Canadian Centre for 
Georges Adamcezyk, director, School of Architecture, Architecture 


Université de Montréal Christopher Jackson, Dean, Fine Arts, Concordia 
Mohsen Anvari, Dean, John Molson School of University 


Business, Concordia University Martine Lehoux, architect; Director, Facilities 
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Design fits right in with ECS’s academic plan 


D: Nabil Esmail had his eye on 
the Kuwabara design from the 
start. “] identified it right away — it is 
excellent,” he said in an interview. 

As an engineer, Esmail was 
impressed with the architects’ thrifty 
use of space. The St. Catherine St. 
site can take only 58,000 square 
metres of construction, although the 
two Faculties to be housed there 
need 32,000 square metres each of 
gross capacity (i.e., including walls, 
elevators, etc.), or 64,000 square 
metres in total. 

That shortfall of 6,000 square 
metres was made up by putting some 
facilities, such as parking garage and 
heavy labs, below ground, a solution 
preferable to spilling over into the 
GM Building, which some of the 


other architects suggested. 

Esmail also likes the way the win- 
ning design encourages synergy 
among the four departments in his 
Faculty, something that is sadly lack- 
ing now. “We have suffered for a 
long time,” he said, pointing to the 
haphazard location of labs and 
departmental offices. 

The design of the new engineering 
block calls for four stacked depart- 
ments, with the main reception area 
and the dean’s office on a floor in the 
middle. This creates a “vertical cam- 
pus” linked by “stacked atria with 
spiral stairs,” and lounges and glass- 
fronted meeting-spaces, a design that 
encourages movement among the 
departments and breaks the building 
into smaller volumes. 


FILE 





Dean Esmail is pleased with the 
internal phase of fundraising within 
the Faculty. He wants the results 
known, because he is fostering a com- 
petitive spirit among his faculty mem- 
bers. Pledges now total $154,817, and 
were received from 63 per cent of the 


Visual Arts will have a 
glamorous showcase 


or Dean Chris Jackson, a new 
building for visual artists is long 
overdue. 

“We have been so cut up in pieces 
and spread all over,” he said recently. 
“The Visual Arts Building was obso- 
lete the day it was opened.” 

That was back in the 1960s, 
when a car dealership on René- 
Lévesque Blvd., then Dorchester 
Blvd., underwent renovation for use 
by the university. While Concordia 
now has the premiere art school in 
Quebec and one of the top two or 
three in Canada, you'd never know 
it from its piecemeal, inadequate 
quarters. 

Few people realize that the gradu- 
ate students in Studio Arts, for exam- 
ple, are housed in an old school on 
Mountain St. with “Bourget Acade- 
my” carved on the front. Workshops, 
labs and foundries are stuck into 
available comers and have had to be 
replicated in other buildings as the 
need arises. 

The synergy created by having all 
the visual artists in one building will 
be an enormous benefit, Jackson 
said. Another will be the chance to 
make a visual statement on Montre- 
al’s busiest street — something that 
is virtually impossible on René- 
Lévesque, which sees precious few 
pedestrians. 

The visual arts will be housed 
where the derelict York Cinema is 
now, at the corner of Mackay St. 
Along St. Catherine, the building will 
be kept low to match the scale of 
existing buildings, with some cafes 
and other commercial outlets. There 
will also be art galleries here to show 
off Concordians’ creativity, and a 
huge, changing video screen to inter- 
est passersby. 

The visual arts part of the building 
will look as much as possible like a 
loft. Artists like to turn the upper 
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floors of abandoned industrial build- 
ings into studios because of their 
abundance of natural light, and 
much of this sweep of sunlight will 
be provided by an atrium to the 
west. The design encourages move- 
ment between floors, and there are 
places for mingling on the west and 
east sides of the building. 

Jackson said that one of the most 
difficult challenges for his Faculty’s 
planning committee is to provide for 
an uncertain future. Digital technolo- 
gy is transforming some of the visual 
arts, and fast. 


For example, he said, digital film- 
making is “practically upon us.” 
Concordia’s Cinema Department 
turns out some of Canada’s best film- 
makers, and this can only continue if 
a huge investment is made in digital 
equipment. 

Photography has also been invad- 
ed by the new technology, and “it’s 
anybody’s guess where it will be in 
five years,” Jackson said. As a result, 
new facilities have to be multi-pur- 
pose and eminently flexible. 

Jackson looks forward to the inter- 
action between visual artists and 
computer scientists through educa- 
tion and research in the digital arts, a 
marriage of disciplines that will be 
possible in the new building. 

Fine Arts has something else in 
common with ECS. Like its neigh- 
bour-to-be, the Faculty is bursting at 
the seams with students. 

“This Faculty is not going to grow, 
except in the emerging media,” Jack- 
son vowed. “It is already probably 
the biggest [fine arts faculty] in 
Canada, and one of the best.” 


ECS professors and lecturers. 

The highest rate of participation 
came from the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department, 73 per cent. The 
rates for the other departments were 
as follows: Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, 67 per cent; Building/ 
Civil/Environmental Engineering, 58 
per cent; and Computer Science, 52 
per cent. 

Esmail said that his biggest prob- 
lem these days is keeping up with 
enrolment. He estimates that he is 
short about 30 faculty members 
now, and this problem can only 
intensify as enrolment continues to 
grow, especially in the intellectual 
technology sector. 

Finding more professors on top of 
their own workload is a challenge for 


his administrators, and Esmail said he 
would like some professional exper- 
tise to conduct a worldwide search. 

“I don’t need a student recruit- 
ment officer, I need a faculty 
recruitment officer,” he exclaimed. 
“Hiring practices have not kept up 
with the times. This is a problem at 
all universities.” 

Financially, his Faculty used to be 
“a basket case,” he said, but no more. 
Through increased enrolment, 
encouraged by government funding, 
“we have increased the university’s 
operating grant by $10 million.” 

However, he added that while 
growth is greatly preferable to down- 
sizing, it brings its own stresses. “It cre- 
ates enormous tensions and pressures,” 
Esmail said. “We are exhausted.” 


Commerce wants a 
cutting-edge learning 
environment 


ohsen Anvari, like the other 

decanal stakeholders, was on 
the jury that selected the winning 
design for the downtown buildings, 
but he still has some questions 
about the process. 

The Dean of the John Molson 
School of Business wishes more visits 
had been made to new business 
schools around North America or 
even beyond to get a clearer picture 
of what would be best for Concordia. 

“I don’t think it’s too late, but I 
felt uncomfortable, and I said so,” he 
said later. “We went with the Toron- 
to architects who seemed most com- 
petent, and we had some very good 
people on the jury, but I felt that all 
the [competing] architects were 
provincial in their outlook. They 
said, Well, we'll look at HEC...” 

The Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, a prominent business 
school linked to the Université de 
Montréal, has new quarters, and 


By the same architects... 


The Joseph S. Stauffer Library at Queen’s Univer- 
sity was also designed by Kuwabara Payne 
McKenna Blumberg, the winners of the Sir George 
Williams architectural design competition. 

The limestone cladding used fits comfortably 
with the stonework of the surrounding buildings, 
and the colour palette subtly evokes the universi- 
ty’s colours, yellow, blue, and red. 

The column above the main entrance, shown 
here, contains a reading room with fireplace and a 
helical staircase suspended by cables which leads 
to the upper-floor stacks. 

Completed in 1994, the building won the Goy- 
ernor-General’s Award for Architecture in 1997. 
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Anvari regards the HEC building 
somewhat critically. 

“People have strong feelings for 
and against its architecture,” he said. 
“It has a lot of detail that is extreme- 
ly expensive, [but] functionally, it’s 
not innovative.” 

Anvari is aware of the technologi- 
cal revolution now going on. Wire- 
less communication, for example, is 
too recent even to have been taken 
into account for the new HEC build- 
ing. “We’ve been experimenting 
with it on our fourth floor. We have 
an apparatus the size of breadbox in 
a closet, and as long as it has the 
right card, we’re on the Internet.” 

That’s just one example of coming 
change. “We've been organizing our 
offices the same way for decades, 
but you can go into companies now 
where even the top executives don’t 
have offices of their own. In the 
hard sciences, I hear that the newest 
concept is ‘collaboratories,’ where 
various labs come together.” 

The key is to build flexibility into 
the new buildings to accommodate 
new ways of delivering knowledge 
we can’t even foresee now. “My 
hope is that we can create a learning 
environment that really responds to 
the needs of the 21st century.” 
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Journalism students film 
jazz band in Mexico 


othing prepared Sarah Govan 
for her first step off the plane 
in Mexico. 

“The first thing that hits you is the 
heat, followed by the constant smell 
of exhaust fumes from the three mil- 
lion cars in Mexico City,”” she said. 
“It took a little getting used to.” 

Govan, fellow student Pierre 
Sauvé and supervising professor 
Barry Conway went to Mexico City 
in November to spend 10 days film- 
ing the McGill University Big Band’s 
participation in Jazz 2000, a music 
festival in the small mountain town 
of San Miguel de Allende. 

The settlement, three hours north 
of Mexico City, resembles a small 
village in the Italian countryside, 
Govan said. “The same cobble- 
stoned streets, colourful buildings, 
friendly people, and village square, 
where the residents come together at 
dusk, to talk, dance and enjoy the 
beautiful gardens.” 

The two students and their profes- 
sor filmed from four to seven hours 
a day. They conducted more than 30 
interviews with band members, 
exploring their choice of jazz as a 
way of life. 

They also had to lug equipment 
wherever they went, whether it was 
up a pyramid or down steep slopes. 
The band performed in three two- 
hour concerts, each of which had to 





be filmed in its entirety. They filmed 
Aztec pyramids, and a bullfight. Yes, 
Sarah said, the bull met its tradition- 
al fate. 


“I don’t think I realized how 
much work actually went into docu- 
mentary filmmaking,” she said. “Get- 
ting the right shot can take hours, 
but it’s worth it in the end.” 

Not only did the students learn 
how to make a documentary in a 
remote location, but they also 
explored the Mexican way of life. 

“For the seven days we were in 
San Miguel, the band, Pierre and I 
were billeted with expatriate Canadi- 
ans and Americans, who live in 
beautiful houses on the hillsides. We 
were awakened every morning by a 
rooster's crow, or by fireworks being 
lit to celebrate a festival, or the sim- 


ple arrival of Sunday. 

Now, “with fading tans and 20 
hours of footage to weed through,” 
they've begun the editing process. 
By February, they and executive 
producer Peter Downie plan on 
completing a 30-minute documen- 
tary that they hope will be aired on a 
Canadian network. 

“It's wonderful that Concordia 
could have helped us with such a 
great opportunity like this,” Sarah 
said. “We can’t wait to finish the 
documentary to show everyone how 
beautiful Mexico was, and how 
interesting all the band members 
are. 

“It also gave me a new apprecia- 
tion for jazz. I haven’t been able to 
put down the band’s album since | 
got back.” 





What do you know? 


About 2,100 students started their studies this January, and many of them 
enjoyed orientation activities organized by Marlene Gross, Co-ordinator of 
New Student Programs and others in Counselling and Development/Student 
Services. Above, nurse Jacki Thaw shows an unidentified student how to play 
Four in a Row, a popular health-facts game developed by Concordia’s own 





health educator, Owen Moran. Also at the fair, held on the Hall Mezzanine on 
January 4, there were many door prizes. Congratulations to incoming student 
Lara Sabbagh, who won the big raffle prize, a Palm Pilot. 


Concordia takes first place at 
Quebec Engineering Games 


or the first time in its history, 

Concordia led the pack at the 
Quebec Engineering Games, held at 
Université Laval in Quebec City 
over the holidays. 

Ten schools competed in the 
competition, and the Concordia 
contingent was determined to 
improve its standing over last year, 
when they came eighth. 

“Our delegation was filled with 
lots of students who worked hard 
for the past six months,” said Steven 
Hartley, the president of Team Con- 
cordia. “We arrived at Laval on Jan- 
uary 3 with high hopes and lots of 
spirit and left with tears of joy.” 

The Concordia team took first 
place in two of the five sports 
events and third in another. In the 
academic competitions, Concordia 
came in second. Team members 
won the chemical engineering com- 
petition, and came third in civil 
engineering. 

“The secret to our success was 
coming in the top five for most 
events, such as the machine-build- 
ing and the talent show. We came 
fourth place in both,” said Hartley. 

“The major achievement for our 
team was winning the participation 


award. It’s given to a delegation 
with the most school spirit. When 
we cheered and sang, we sang to 
include all the other delegations, 
and it was these small things that 
helped us win. 

“When the organizing committee 
at the University of Laval nominated 
Concordia for the position, every 
other school pointed to us saying 
we won it because they all felt that 
Concordia earned it.” 

Hartley said it was “a pleasure 
and an honour” to head the Concor- 
dia team this year, and he wants to 
thank all the students that helped 
make it happen: Hakan Kilic (VP 
Finance), Pierre Said (VP Social), 
Mike Nimchuk (VP Design/Every- 
thing), Laura Gauthier (VP Exter- 
nal), Taro Kicks and Jessica 
Greenberg (VP Machine) and many 
others. 

The team was generously spon- 
sored by the ECA (Engineering and 
Computer Science Students Associ- 
ation), Marconi, Alcatel, CN, Mol- 
son, the Dean of Students, Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence, Rector’s Cabinet, Konecranes, 
RG Screens, Dagwoods and Bell 
Helicopter/Textron. 





Concordians attend AUCC annual general meeting 


number of Concordians attend- 

d the annual general meeting 
of the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada (AUCC) 
held in Montreal from October 31 
to November 2. They included Dean 
of Arts and Science Martin Singer, 
Vice-Dean John Capobianco, CIAC 
director Bir Sahni and deputy direc- 
tor Frederick Francis. 


Some of the participants also 
attended the Canadian Bureau for 
International Education (CBIE) 
annual conference, November 3-6, 
of which Claudette Fortier, Coordi- 
nator of the International Students 
Office, was co-chair. 

The Council for International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE) held 
its annual conference in Montreal 


from November 8 to 11. The open- 
ing reception featured Contempo- 
rary Dance Professors Michael 
Montanaro and Silvy Panet-Ray- 
mond and their students Andrew 
Tay, Ng Chang, Amanda Wurtz, 
Sasha Kleinplatz, Livia Pellerin, 
Nadia Pasqua, Shar Zukinskey, 
Magalie Cantin and Hinda Essadiqi. 

A bi-regional conference was held 


by NAFSA Association for Interna- 
tional Educators on November 12-14. 
Presentations were made by Frances 
Shaver (Vice-Dean, Arts and Science), 
Donald Boisvert (Dean of Students), 
Ann Kerby (Director of Advocacy and 
Support) and Sally Spilhaus (Advisor, 
Rights and Responsibilities) on “Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual and Transgender 
Issues: A Canadian Perspective.” 


Romesh Vadivel and Lissa Matyas 
(Commerce and Administration) 
also participated. Raya Fridman, a 
Fine Arts student, led a group of fel- 
low student string musicians per- 
forming at the Mount Stephen Club. 
In addition to being a member of 
the Montreal planning committee, 
Frederick Francis (CIAC) was a co- 
presenter on a panel. 
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Researcher discovers brain differences in interpreting sound 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


Ithough sound is registered on 

th the right and the left sides 

of the brain, Montreal Neurological 
Institute researcher Robert Zatorre 
discovered that each side of the brain 
is responsible for interpreting different 
types of sound. In a speech he gave to 
Concordia’s Psychology Department 
last term, the former Concordia pro- 
fessor and native Argentinian pre- 
sented evidence of how the right 
side of the brain interprets music 
while the left side interprets speech. 


Zatorre tested this idea using 
positron emission tomography (PET) 
to measure regional changes in brain 
blood flow, an indication of brain 
activity. When subjects listened to 
sound, like music, that changed 
octaves but was constant in speed, 
blood flow increased in the right side 
of their brain. In contrast, when sub- 
jects listened to sound, like speech, 
that differed in speed but kept the 
same octave, blood flow increased in 
the left side of their brain. 

Zatorre’s PhD student found more 
evidence for this hypothesis. The 


Sharp criticism of 
Israel for neglecting 
Armenian genocide 


BY JOSEPH BERGER 


he Jewish settlements in Israel 

before and after the creation of 
that state have demonstrated an 
embarrassing attitude towards the 
Armenian genocide of 1914-15, an 
Israeli lecturer told Concordia in a 
lecture in November. 

“The attitude of the various Israeli 
governments to the Armenian geno- 
cide has been characterized by eva- 
siveness and denial,” said Dr. Yair 
Auron, Senior Lecturer at the Open 
University of Israel. “The state of 
Israel has officially refrained from 
relating to the genocide.” 

Auron, speaking before about 
150 people in the Faculty Club, said 
that Israel is not unique in neglect- 
ing the Armenian genocide at the 
hands of Turkey before and during 
World War I, but its attitude of 
indifference is especially dishearten- 
ing, Auron said. 

“We tend to say over and over 
that Israel, the national home of the 
Jews, who were victims of the most 
horrendous of all genocidal acts, has 
a special moral, as well as political, 
responsibility to place the issue of 
genocide on the world agenda,” 
Auron said. 

He gave two reasons: unwilling- 
ness to upset the Turkish govern- 
ment, and fear of damaging the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust. This 
type of behaviour contradicts Jewish 
values. “It is essential to develop 
greater sensitivity among our youth 
to the suffering of others, and to 
strengthen universal, humanistic 
values which are an integral part of 
the Jewish tradition.” 

Auron, addressing a mostly 
Armenian audience, said that there 
are striking similarities between the 
Armenians and the Jews. For long 
periods, they lived as ethno-reli- 
gious minorities among majorities 
different from, and hostile to, them. 
Furthermore, as the 19th century 
ended, both groups experienced a 
national awakening. 


However, he said, “their fates 
were different. The Jews in Israel 
succeeded in surviving their Turk- 
ish rulers, while the Armenians 
experienced genocide.” 

Early in the last century, an esti- 
mated 1.5 million Armenians were 
killed, starved or burned to death 
under the Ottoman Empire, and 
many others were deported from 
their homeland. Despite evidence, 
including eyewitness accounts of 
foreigners and survivors, the Turk- 
ish government and some other 
countries, including Britain, France 
and the United States, have not rec- 
ognized this as genocide. 

Not all Jewish settlers in Palestine 
were indifferent towards Armenian 
suffering, however. Aaron Aaron- 
son, Britain’s top Jewish spy in 
Palestine, Bernard Lazar, a French 
Jew, and Itamar Ben-Avi, the editor 
of a Jewish newspaper in Palestine, 
all spoke out against the Armenian 
genocide, but their cries went 
unheard. 

“The reaction of a great many 
people towards the victims is char- 
acterized by indifference, con- 
formism and even opportunism,” 
Auron charged. 

Despite this, he spoke optimisti- 
cally of a time when the world, led 
by Israel, would recognize the 
Armenian suffering. He argued for 
incorporating the genocide into the 
current Israeli study of genocide. 

“This integration will add univer- 
sal, moral and spiritual significance 
and power to the remembrance of 
the Shoah [Holocaust],” he said. 

Auron, author of The Banality of 
Indifference: Zionism and the Armen- 
ian Genocide, was invited to speak at 
Concordia on behalf of the Zoryan 
Institute, Concordia’s Department 
of History, the Montreal Institute 
for Genocide and Human Rights, 
and the Armenian Students Associa- 
tion of Concordia, which has about 
200 members. 

With additional. information from 
Carine Sroujian 


student measured the size of the 
right and left auditory cortices, the 
parts of the brain responsible for 
registering sound. She found that 
the left auditory cortex was larger, 
and that it was different in a very 
specific way. The brain is composed 
of both white and grey matter. The 
white matter is made up of myelin, 
and it coats nerves so that the nerves 
can send impulses faster. While the 
amount of grey matter in each audi- 
tory cortex was the same, the left 
side was larger because it had more 
white matter. This is consistent with 
the idea that the left side is better at 
distinguishing sound, like speech, 
that changes in speed. 

Zatorre explains that the reason 
for the different expertise in each 
side of the brain arises from differ- 
ences in the number and organiza- 
tion of neurons. He believes that the 


right side has more neurons. Since 
they are not coated with myelin, 
they can be closer to each other, 
and provide better sound resolu- 
tion. The reverse is the case with the 
left side, making it less capable of 
sound resolution but excellent at 
registering changes in speed. 

This model is known as the 
“spectral temporal tradeoff,” a term 
Zatorre coined. The idea behind the 
model came from the limitations of 
the spectrogram, an instrument that 
can either depict sound frequency 
or sound time through line repre- 
sentations. Zatorre reasoned that 
maybe this relative specialization 
exists in humans as well. “Maybe 
the relative specialization of the left 
and right auditory regions has to do 
with this kind of difference,” Zatorre 
said. “According to this idea, [there 
is] a tradeoff.” 


In the beginning of his presenta- 
tion, Zatorre lamented how little is 
known about the structure and the 
function of the auditory cortex. He 
noted that animal models offered 
little insight into the human audito- 
ry system, and that knowledge 
about human hearing lags way 
behind knowledge of the human 
visual system. “What we’re aiming 
at is to try and understand those 
functional features that are particu- 
larly relevant for the human brain,” 
Zatorre said. 

“For that we have to ask the ques- 
tion, What are the most complex 
sounds that the human brain has 
evolved to process?” Since music 
and speech are uniquely aspects of 
human auditory function, Zatorre 
looked to them to shed insight into 
this complex and poorly understood 
aspect of human brain function. 





‘The ship that shamed the world’ 
still haunts our history 


BY WENDY FLETCHER 


“epee among North Ameri- 
ca’s establishment, including 
George W. Bush’s great-grandfather, 
led to the turning away of some 450 
desperate Jewish refugees aboard the 
St. Louis. 

The 40-day voyage in 1939 by “the 
ship that shamed the world” is the 
subject of an hour-long documen- 
tary, The Voyage of the St. Louis, made 
in 1994 by Concordia graduate 
Maziar Bahari, who now works in the 
U.K. The film was part of a Holocaust 
Education Series, sponsored by the 
Montreal Holocaust Centre. 

The screening, co-hosted by film- 
maker and Communication Studies 
professor Rick Hancox late last term, 
came two weeks after a surprise apol- 
ogy in Ottawa by Canadian clergy to 
25 St. Louis survivors, including Her- 
bert Karliner, one of the subjects of 
the documentary. 

The German ocean liner S.S. St. 
Louis set sail on May 13, 1939, with 
937 German-Jewish refugees fleeing 
the Nazis’ “final solution,” the murder 


of all the Jews in Europe. 

The ship and its compassionate 
German captain were bound for 
Havana, but the Cuban government 
revoked their permission to land, and 
the American and Canadian govern- 
ments refused them entry. The St. 
Louis was forced to return to Europe, 
where the war had broken out. The 
passengers dispersed, and by the end 
of the war, many had died. 

Bahari’s documentary was a co- 
production of the National Film 
Board and Gala Films, and was com- 
missioned by TVOntario. It won an 
award as Best International Docu- 
mentary Special at the CableAce 
Awards in 1997. 

The Voyage of the St. Louis blends 
footage and stories of the voyage with 
an account of a reunion of St. Louis 
survivors in the U.S. “It is something 
not taught in history books,” Hancox 
told the small crowd of mostly older 
Jewish couples. 

It contains such details as a journal 
entry by Canada’s then prime minis- 
ter Mackenzie King, complaining 
about the number of Jews moving 


into his Ottawa neighbourhood. Nei- 
ther King nor U.S. president Franklin 
D. Roosevelt wanted to get involved 
with the St. Louis for fear of hobbling 
their re-election campaigns. 

Further Canadian opposition to 
aiding the St. Louis came from Fred 
Blair, King’s deputy minister of immi- 
gration, whose remark about Jewish 
refugees, “None is too many,” became 
notorious. At the recent apology cere- 
mony in Ottawa, Baptist minister 
Doug Blair apologized for his great- 
uncle. 

In the course of documentary and 
volunteer work at the Holocaust 
Centre, interviewing survivors as 
part of the Centre’s Witness to His- 
tory project, Hancox dug up the fact 
that the U.S. president-elect’s grand- 
father, Prescott Bush, sat on the 
boards of directors of pro-Nazi busi- 
ness interests. “Bush was one of the 
directors of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line, a line subsidized by pro-Nazi 
newspapers,” he said. 

Hancox himself made a documen- 
tary, Moose Jaw, which won an award 
in 1992. 





Our fear of pedophilia is exaggerated, says literary scholar 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


itch-hunts did not go out with 
McCarthyism. Today’s most 
popular paranoid crusade is hysteria 
over pedophiles and child pomogra- 
phy, said James Kincaid, professor of 
Victorian literature and theory at the 
University of Southern California. 
“We say that anyone feeling sexual 
attraction to children is a monster, a 
freak — they do not twist sexual 
urges but invent new ones absolutely 
unknown to the rest of us. 
“And at the same time, we say that 
this problem is immense, and we keep 
inventing statistics to show that practi- 


cally every child is molested, and 
those who think they haven't been 
simply need to recover the memory.” 
As in any witch-hunt, the innocent 
victims are piling up. These include 
parents arrested for taking innocuous 
photos of their children bathing, and 
people accused of child abuse based 
on a fictitious recovered memory. Kin- 
caid himself has been accused, in a 
book review, of providing a justifica- 
tion for pedophilia. But he feels that 
children are the biggest victims of all. 
“In the U.S., according to the FBI, 
there are 100 child abductions by 
strangers every year, which makes 
killer bees or choking on blanket fuzz 


a more looming menace to our kids. 
But we are diverting funds and atten- 
tion away from more pressing social 
issues, such as the half a million run- 
away kids every year.” 

He says that such problems are 
much harder to solve, but are given 
less attention. 

“Kids are getting a raw deal; this panic 
is only protecting us from taking full 
responsibility for really helping kids.” 

Kincaid is the author of Child Loving: 
The Erotic Child in Victorian Culture, 
Annoying the Victorians, and Erotic Inno- 
cence: The Culture of Child Molesting. 

This was the English Department’s 
annual Lahey Lecture in Literature. 
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Artwork for a dark stairwell 


Students organizing the big Art Matters festival planned for March 5 to 
16 have started by painting a mural along the staircase in the Refectory 
Building on the Loyola Campus. 





Concordians were 
generous Over the 
holiday season 


he past season brings out peo- 

ple’s charitable instincts, and 
the Concordia community was no 
exception. 

Between October and January, 
Concordians donated more than 
$12,000 to the Student Emergency 
Food Fund. 

Add to that $5,803 raised by the 
Alumni Book Fair in early October 
and donations from June to Octo- 
ber, and the total comes to $18,792 
for the year. 

Bernie Glover, of Campus Min- 
istry, said, “Contributions to the 
Fund come from all areas of the 
community. Many of the unions at 
Concordia, notably part-time facul- 
ty (CUPFA), Continuing Education 
(CUCEPTFU), the professionals 
(CUPEU) and the Faculty Associa- 
tion (CUFA), all made significant 
contributions.” 

There was a great response, as 
always, to the Holiday Tree in the 
J.W. McConnell atrium. Pina Greco 
and other volunteers persuaded 
passersby to buy the right to put a 
decoration on the big tree, and 
raised $720 for the Fund. 

There were other holiday events 
to raise money for students, from a 
“Putt to Win” contest to a concert 
organized by the Music Department 
called “The Spirit of a Jazzy Christ- 
mas” and held at the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall. Applied Human Sci- 
ences, Health Services, Concave, the 
Bookstore and others raised money 
for needy students, and had fun 
doing it. 

Glover reports that once again, 


the Loyola Chapel community 
donated their Sunday collections 
for the Advent season, more than 
$1,100, to the Fund. Our down- 
town neighbour, the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, donated 
$250. 

Boi May Ang reports that the lat- 
est edition of the silent auction held 
by Libraries staff raised a record 
$3,000 for nearly a dozen causes, 
including $300 for our own stu- 
dents. Many items and services are 
donated, and participants buy them 
in the atmosphere of a warm, 
friendly holiday party. Many raffle 
and door prizes were given, and 
Candice Bruno sold the most raffle 
tickets. 

Concordians helped other Mon- 
trealers, too. Facilities Management 
held a Christmas raffle that raised a 
whopping $1,313 for St. Justine’s 
and the Montreal Children’s Hospi- 
tal. Claudie Boujaklian posted a list 
of nearly 60 prizes on Shoptalk in 
the hopes that the winners would 
claim them. 

The Annual Concordia Food 
Drive organized by Lise Tavares 
(Information Services), Sue O’Con- 
nell (Psychology) and the staff of 
Distribution Services went over the 
top. Lise reported to Shoptalk that 
79 boxes of food, clothing and 
toys went to two Montreal shelters. 

One professor in the Education 
Department has a wonderful annual 
project that brings students, faculty 
and staff together just before the 
holidays to wrap donated toys for 
needy children. 
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Number 25 in action: Caroline Ouellette is a great new addition to the Stingers. She’s a left wing and a member of the Canadian 
national women’s hockey team. She was the leading score in the Theresa Humes Hockey Tournament, five goals and four assists for 


nine points in three games. 


Concordia stung in final 
of 33rd Theresa Humes 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


osing is not something that sits 

well with the Concordia Stingers 
women’s hockey team. And you can’t 
blame them. 

After winning their own Theresa 
Humes Hockey Tournament for eight 
straight years, there were a few long 
faces last Sunday night, when the 
streak was snapped by the powerful 
University of Toronto Varsity Blues, 
who won the 2001 event with a 6-2 
win over the Stingers in the final. 

“We're not happy about it, but the 
game was really a lot closer than the 
score would indicate,” said Stingers 
coach Les Lawton. “Toronto is the 
number-one-ranked team in the 
country right now, and we know we 
can play with them. “Their goal- 
tender was hot, which made a big 
difference.” 

Toronto netminder Alison Hous- 
ton stopped 32 of 34 Stinger shots, 
including a penalty shot in the first 
period by national team member 
Caroline Ouellette, a new addition to 
the Stingers who joined the team in 
time for the tournament. 

“There is no doubt that [Ouellette] 
is a real find for Concordia,” said U of 
T coach Karen Hughes. “At five foot 
11, she’s a gamebreaker. The Stingers 
will be good competition for us when 
it comes down to the wire — we 
know that. Heck, we have to beat out 
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Py 4 
Stingers coach Les Lawton (right) and 
supporters. 


all the teams in Ontario first. Then 
we'll worry about Concordia.” 

More than 400 enthusiastic fans 
turned up for the final, featuring two 
of Canada’s premier women’s hockey 
teams. Concordia was ranked third 
going into the game, behind both 
Regina, who weren't entered in the 
tournament, and the Blues. 

After taking a 1-0 lead after the 
first period, Toronto broke open the 
game in the second frame, taking a 
4-0 lead before Ouellette scored on 
the powerplay. In the third period, 
Toronto got goals from Stephanie 
Summerhill and Jackie Cherevarty, 
while Annie Surprenant replied for 
the Stingers. Concordia outshot 
Toronto 34-33. 

Houston was named outstanding 
goaltender in the tournament, while 
her teammate, captain Jen Rawson, 





was named most valuable player. 
Ouellette was named the tourna- 
ment’s outstanding forward. 

“Having Stephanie with us should 
help elevate the performance of our 
players,” said Lawton. “We're more 
intimidating with her in the lineup. 
We will get better. I’m not worried.” 

Ouellette was a member of the 
world-champion Canadian team in 
both 1999 and 2000. She represent- 
ed her country as a member of the 
junior national team from 1998 to 
2000. Ouellette also suits up for the 
Montreal Wingstar of the National 
Women’s Hockey League. 

“I chose to play at Concordia 
because the team has a tradition of 
excellence,” she said. “Also, I want to 
win a national championship. Con- 
cordia was the best choice for me.” 

Ouellette has completed all her 
requirements at Collége Ahuntsic 
and Nicolet to become a police offi- 
cer. She has enrolled in sociology 
courses at Concordia and is hoping 
to improve her English. 

The number-five-ranked Wilfrid 
Laurier Golden Hawks finished in 
third place at the tournament, defeat- 
ing the Middlebury (Vermont) Pan- 
thers 4-3. The McGill Martlets won 
the consolation final with a 1-0 win 
over the Ottawa Gee-Gees. The Que- 
bec CEGEP All-Stars finished in sev- 
enth place, defeating the St. Francis 
Xavier X-Women 7-0. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Depart- 
ment (BC-115) in writing no later than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the 
Thursday publication. For more information, please contact Zack Taylor at 
848-4882, by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca 


January 11 ~ January 25 


Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only. 848-7550. 





January 18-February 16 

Three Generations: Stories and Paintings 
by Montreal artist Kayla Hochfelder. 
Opening Thursday, January 18, 4:30p.m.: 
Yehuda Elberg and Norman Rawin will 
read from their fiction, on which Kayla 
Hochfelder has based a new suite of ten 
paintings. Presented by the Concordia 
Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies and 
the McGill Faculty of Religious Studies. 
Gallery open Monday to Friday, 9a.m. 
—4p.m. McGill Faculty of Religious Stud- 
ies, 3520 University St. Info: Curator Bar- 
bara E. Galli, 398 6027. 


November 14—- January 16 

Lost Homelands: Manuel Pifia, Edward 
Poitras, Jorma Puranen, Jin-Me Yoon. 
Gallery open 11a.m—7p.m. Monday to Fri- 
day, 1p.m.—5p.m. Saturday, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. 848 4750. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna Fasciano 
at 848-4355. 





Thursday, January 11 
Heartsaver — French 
Heartsaver - French 


Sunday, January 14 
BLS 


Tuesday, January 16 
Heartsaver (6-10p.m.) 


Saturday, January 20 
Heartsaver Plus 


Thursday, January 25 
Heartsaver 


Healing and the Body: 

Healing and the Spirit 

A book discussion group led by David 
Eley, S.J. centering on the book "Anatomy 
of the Spirit: The Seven Stages of Power 
& Healing" by Caroline Myss. Wednes- 
days 4:30- 5:30 — L-WF 110-10 (Belmore 
House). Starts January 17. 848-3587. 


Prison Visit Program 

Mondays 6-9p.m. Orientation meeting, 
Monday, January 22, 2001 at 2:00p.m., Z- 
105 (2090 Mackay). First visit January 29. 
Peter Cété 848-3586. (pecote@vax2.con- 
cordia.ca) 


Meditation Retreat 

In the Buddhist Tradition, led by Daryl 
Ross, Chaplain and Myokyo, Abbess of 
Centre Zen de la Main..March 9-11, 2001. 
Cost: $35 for students, $50 for non- 
students. Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585, 
darylyn@vax2.concordia.ca 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Vegetarian Meals every Monday night 
from 5~7p.m. Annex Z (2090 Mackay), 
room 105. Suggested donation $1. Daryl 
Lynn Ross 848-3585, darylyn@vax2.con- 
cordia.ca; Ellie Hummel 848-3590, hel- 
lieh@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Stress Reduction Through 
Mindfulness 

Thursdays 4:15—6p.m. Annex Z (2090 
Mackay) Rm 105. Daryl Lynn Ross 848- 
3585, darylyn@vax2.concordia.ca. 


Insight Meditation 

SGW (2-205): Wednesdays 11:45-1p.m. 
& 5:15-7p.m. (new group). 

Loyola (Belmore House L-WF 100-10): 
Tuesdays 11:45-1p.m. 

Info: Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585 
darylyn@vax2.concordia.ca) 


Buddha's Nature 

A reading group led by Daryl Ross. 
Wednesdays 1:30- 2:45, Annex Z, Room 
105. Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585, dary- 
lyn@vax2.concordia.ca. 





Centre for Teaching 
& Learning Services 


To register for any of the following 
workshops, please contact the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services at 
848-2495 or ctls@alcor.concordia.ca. 
For more information, visit http://rel- 
ish.concordia.ca/ctls/ 


Gathering Images and Using Them 
in Documents (Two Sessions) 

This seminar will look at various ways 
to gather images, and then at ways of 
including them in documents. Simple 
tools for managing and adjusting 
images will be demonstrated. Finally, 
we will look at how to include images 
in word processor documents, Power- 
point slide shows, and HTML docu- 
ments. Enrollment limited to 8. 
Thursday, Feb. 15 and Thursday, March 
1, 2001, H-771, Hall Building, SGW, 
9:30a.m.—12p.m. 


Three-day Instructional Skills 
Workshop 

The Instructional Skills Workshop 
(ISW) is an intensive professional 
development activity which concen- 
trates on refining fundamental skills 
such as writing instructional objec- 
tives, preparing lesson plans, designing 
pre- and post-assessment strategies, 
and conducting instructional sessions. 
Each instructor will prepare and con- 
duct two, 10 minute “mini-lessons”. 
The instructor will receive written, oral, 
and video feedback from the other par- 
ticipants on the effectiveness of 
his/her lessons. Enrollment limited to 
6. Monday-Wednesday, February 19- 
21, 2001, LB 553-2, SGW, 9:00 
a.m—4:00 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sher- 
broooke St. W. Box office hours: Mon- 
day—Friday, 10a.m.—noon, 2-5p.m. 
Reservations through Admission at 790- 
1245 or http://www.admission.com. 
For more listings: http://oscar.concor- 
dia.ca 





Sunday January 28, 2001 
Department of Music Open House at 
Loyola campus 

2-5p.m.: Guided tours of the Dept. 
of Music, featuring an open door con- 
cert of student compositions and stu- 
dent performers in the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall, classical and jazz student 
performances in the RF building, and 
demonstrations of recording studios. 
Faculty will be available for informa- 
tion on programs and courses and to 
answer questions about admission and 
auditions. 

8p.m.: Faculty and students perform 
in a Contemporary Music Concert at 
the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, fea- 
turing works by Ned Rorem, Paulo Bel- 
linati, and Concordia composers Roddy 
Ellias and Rosemary Mountain. 

Tickets: $15 regular / $10 seniors / 
Free for all students with ID 


Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; 
Loyola: 2490 West Broadway, 
848-3555. 





ADD/ADHD 

Diagnosed with ADD/ADHD? Join our 
support group. Every Monday from Feb. 
5—Mar. 26, 5:30-7:00p.m. 


Pride 

Friday afternoons. A discussion/explo- 
ration group for gays, lesbians and 
bisexuals focusing on issues of coming 
out, relationships, family and communi- 
ty. Call for appointment with a facilita- 
tor prior to signing up. 


The Creative Process 

Wednesday mornings. A group for fine 
arts and creative writing students, 
exploring emotions and thoughts 
brought out through your creative activ- 
ities. To register, call 848-3563. 


Smart Start 2001 

If you're a new student, take advantage 
of the Smart Start Program, run 
through the Student Success Centre. 
Learn about all the resources Concor- 
dia has to offer, take a student success 
check-up and develop a personalized 
success plan. Call 848-7369 for an 
appointment. 


Student Success Workshop Series 
Drop by the office to find out more 
about upcoming workshops, including 
Demystifying Stress; Learning from 
Lectures: Notetaking; Achieving Per- 
sonal and Academic Goals; Successful 
Job Interviews; Learning from your 
Textbook; Time Management for Stu- 
dents; Top Net Sites for Launching your 
Career. 


LD SSR SE 
Assistance Program 
The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
is a voluntary, confidential counselling 
and information service for full-time, per- 
manent University employees and their 
families. 24 hours a day — 7 days a week. 
1-800-387-4765 (English) 

1-800-361-5676 (French) 


Learn more about the free, confidential 
counselling and referral service offered by 
the Concordia Employee Assistance Pro- 
gram. Light lunch will be served. Tuesday, 
January 23, 2001, 12 p.m—1:15 p.m., H-762. 
Free. To register, contact Carmelita Swann: 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca, or 848-3668. 


Lectures 


Thursday, January 11 

The Simone de Beauvoir Institute and 
the Department of Religion present 
Starhawk on “Magic, Vision, and 
Action: A Talk by Starhawk". Starhawk 
is a feminist and peace activist with 
over 25 years of research and experi- 
ence in the Goddess movement. 
7:30p.m., Samuel Bronfman Building, 
1590 Dr. Penfield, Atrium. Info: 848- 
2373, or avincent@vax2.concordia.ca. 





Tuesday, January 16 

Halifax-based critic, curator and writer 
Robin Metcalfe will facilitate an after- 
noon group critique for Ingrid Bach- 
mann's intermediate/advanced class 
on Tuesday Jan 16, 2001 at 1:30p.m. in 
Room VA 415. 

Robin Metcalfe will conduct joint 
evaluations with students at 6:30p.m. 
Room 108 Bourget, 1230 de la Mon- 
tagne. This event is sponsored by the 
Vice-Rector Provost; Research, the 
Canada Council for the Arts, the Studio 
Arts Visiting Artists Program (SAVAP) 
and the St-Viateur Bagel Shop. 


Thursday, January 25 

Prof. Michael Sibalis, History Depart- 
ment, Wilfrid Laurier University, on 
“The Police State of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, 1799-1815." 6:00p.m., H-760, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. 848-2402. 


Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal informa- 
tion and assistance to the Concordia com- 
munity. By appointment only. 848-4960. 


en Se ae 
EcoTaskForce Get-togethers 
Wednesdays 5-6p.m., Java U Conference 


table, Mezzanine level, Hall Building. 
Info@explorasport.com 


CUTV 

Interested in TV production? CUTV meets 
4p.m. Fridays in H651-1. CUTV is Cana- 
da’s only student-run television station 
and is looking for producers or student- 
produced material. 848-7403. 





Notices & Events 


John Molson School of Business 
EMBA Information Session 
Pointe-Claire Holiday Inn. Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, 12:30p.m. 848-EMBA. 
http://emba.concordia.ca 


Work in Italy at Italian Summer 
Camps 

Teach English through drama and outdoor 
activities. Intensive TEFL introductory 
course provided Certificate Issued — Camps 
all over Italy. Paid, intensive and rewarding 
experience. Fax/phone: 0039 0184 50 60 
70 / into@acle.org / www.acle.org 


Learn Java from Student Book 
Novices and experts alike can learn the 
Java programming language from a 
course designed by Beligian students. For 
information: www.javaproject.cjb.net, or 
davidliekens@pandora.be. 


Literacy volunteers 

Frontier College Students for Literacy 
at Concordia are recruiting university 
students to be part of this non-profit, 
volunteer-run team that organizes |it- 
eracy activities and tutoring. 848-7454, 
stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Volunteer with kids 

Preschools in the Verdun, LaSalle, and 
Ville Emard areas are looking for teacher's 
assistants. Weekdays: 9-11:30a.m. help 
needed with storytelling, arts & crafts, 
and play group. January through June, 
2001. Anna 937-5351 x 246. 


Art Matters Project 

Make Concordia look great! Help fill the 
university with murals — this project has 
a life of its own. 487 7661. 

Information Sessions 

The Graduate Diploma in Administration 
(DIA), Graduate Diploma in Sport Adminis- 
tration (DSA), and Graduate Certificates in 
Administration in the John Molson School 
of Business invite you to attend information 
sessions for 2001. Thursdays, 6:00p.m. 
—7:00p.m, January 25, February 8, March 
8, March 29, May 10, May 31. GM 403-2, 
4th fl., 1550 de Maisonneuve W. Sign-up: 
848-2766 or diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca. 


Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for information, 
confidential advice and assistance with 
university-related problems. Call 848- 
4964, or drop by 2100 Mackay, room 100. 


Theatre 


Open cast auditions for 
professional TVIII dramas 

Friday, January 12, 10a.m.—4p.m. 
Tuesday, January 16, 1—4p.m. 
Thursday, January 18, 4—10p.m. 
Friday, January 19, 10a.m.—4p.m. 
Please contact Melanie to make an 
appointment. 989-8122 or 971-3573 


Unclassified 
es 


For sale 
Mac 56k modem, CPU, monitor and 
speakers $400. 487-5999. 


New members wanted 

Indigenous Peoples International is 
seeking new members and new leader- 
ship to keep the group alive in 2000- 
2001. To join or find out more, please 
e-mail kimmia_99@hotmail.com 


Stove & dishwasher for sale 
Moffatt stove, in good condition, $200; 
Sears dishwasher $200; $300 for both. 
Carol 481-9461. 


Room for rent 

Room for responsible non-smoking per- 
son. $330 / month. Must love dogs. 
Near Loyola. 481-9461. 


For sale 

Minolta SR-1 single-lens reflex camera. 
Cds. meter. Normal 55 mm, 135 mm 
lenses. Ergonomic grip flash bar, Sacoh 
Super 200 electronic flash. Genuine 
leather case. Don, 626-6256. 


Participate in study 

The Concordia Sexuality and Reproduc- 
tive Health Lab in Psychology invites 
individuals (18-70 years old) to partici- 
pate in a study on intimacy, personality 
and sexuality. Involves questionnaire 
completion. Strictly confidential. Jen- 
nifer, 484-8123, rushky@sprint.ca 


Volunteers needed 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and/or Fridays 
for lunchtime supervision, game room 
activities, etc., with adults with intel- 
lectual disabilities at the Centre for the 
Arts in Human Development on the 
Loyola Campus. References required. 
848-8619. 


English teacher 

Experienced English teacher can help 
you with conversational or academic 
English. Do you want to improve your 
speaking, reading, writing, listening? 
Jon, 931-0647, jontaejon@hotmail.com 


Services offertes 

J'aimerais offrir mes services aux étu- 
diants qui auraient besoin de faire la 
mise en page de leurs travaux, théses, 
etc. J’effectue toujours mon travail de 
fagon rapide et précise. c_delisle@ 
videotron.ca, (450) 654-5194. 


Workshops 


Computer Workshops 

Please visit the IITS Training Web site to 
find out about our various computer work- 
shops and how to register: http://iits.con- 
cordia.ca/services/training. 


PROTECT YOURSELF 
SGW SECURITY 848-3717 : 
LOY SECURITY 848-3707 





¢ Inform Security of suspicious persons or behaviour 


immediately. 


Ask for identification or written authorization from 
persons Claiming to be doing maintenance or making a 


pick-up or delivery. 


¢ Always acknowledge a stranger's presence in your 
office or lab (e.g. May | help you?). 

¢ If you leave your office or lab, even for a few 
moments, always lock your door. 

* Keep your belongings out of sight (e.g. purse, bags, 


wallet, briefcase). 


© In a classroom or the library, keep an eye on your 


belongings. 


* Contact the Student Safety Patrol or Security for 


escorts. 


¢ Avoid dark or dangerous areas and shortcuts, whether 


you are alone or not. 


¢ If you are working late, advise Security. 





Concordia Student Safety Patrol: 
SGW 848-8700 - LOY 848-8600 


